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Our Thanks to the . 
School Administrators of Ohio 
By W. R. FLESHER 


’ Y ov and your staff have already begun a new school year. 


The busy days are rolling by in rapid succession. May 
I have a few minutes of your time this busy day to chat 
with you through the medium of these pages? 

This visit is prompted by the response of the school admin- 
istrators of Ohio to an inquiry sent to them last April by the 
staff of the Bureau of Educational Research as a part of an 
over-all evaluation that the Bureau has under way. I am not 
sure whether you were among the 516 school men of Ohio who 
communicated with us at that time or whether you were one 
of the 613 whose busy lives last April prevented their doing so. 
It really does not matter in which group you are, for I should 
like to spend some time with you anyway. 

The Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State Univer- 
sity is almost thirty years old. During the period of its devel- 
opment it has undertaken no comprehensive evaluation of its 
work. Perhaps at this point it would help for me to indicate 
some of the high points of the history of the Bureau and 
describe the setting in which it operates. 

Legal provision for the creation of the Bureau was made by 
an act of the Ohio General Assembly in 1914. That legislation 
specified “a department of efficiency tests and surveys.” The 
actual establishment of the Bureau came seven years later, in 
1921. The first director was B. R. Buckingham, who acted as 
head of the Bureau until 1928, when he resigned to accept an 
editorial position with Ginn and Company. The second direc- 
tor was W. W. Charters, who served in this capacity until his 
retirement in 1942. He was succeeded by the present director, 
T. C. Holy. The first title of the Bureau was “Bureau of 
Education and Mental Measurements.” Almost immediately, 
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however, this title was changed to “Bureau of Educational 
Research.” Perhaps an even more appropriate title would be 
“Bureau of Educational Research and Service.” 

The Bureau is one of eight administrative and budgetary 
units in the College of Education. Because of this relationship 
it has a responsibility to the College as a whole and to the other 
units of the College. The Bureau also has a responsibility to 
the University, of which, together with the other units of the 
College, it is a part. In view of the enabling legislation that 
provided for the creation of the Bureau and the fact that Ohio 
State University is a part of the public-school system of Ohio, 
the Bureau recognizes its responsibility to the public schools of 
the state and to those who work in these schools. The Bureau 
has an additional obligation: to the profession of education 
throughout the nation. Thus it can be seen that it has at least 
four major areas of operation: the College, the University, the 
state of Ohio, and the nation. 

During its twenty-nine years the Bureau has engaged in a 
number of national studies, in several projects of a state-wide 
character, and in numerous endeavors to be of assistance to 
various school districts of Ohio and neighboring states. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the Bureau staff, in its attempt to 
appraise its services and research efforts, should turn to a num- 
ber of groups for assistance in this evaluation. It is natural also 
that one of these would be the school administrators of Ohio. 


ECOGNIZING the impracticability of attempting individual 
R interviews with the approximately eleven hundred school 
executives of the State, the Bureau staff devised a short inquiry, 
copies of which were sent in April to the superintendents of 
county, city, and exempted-village schools and to the local 
executive heads in the school districts under county supervision. 
Approximately three-fourths of the city and exempted-village 
school administrators (75 per cent and 73 per cent) returned 
their completed inquiries. Slightly more than one-half (57 per 
cent) of the county superintendents responded, and only three- 
eighths (38 per cent) of the local-school executives replied. 
Several accompanied the inquiry forms with helpful letters. 
To all of you who co-operated in this appraisal, the members 
of the Bureau staff express appreciation. We were naturally 
disappointed that not all did respond. This feeling of disap- 
pointment was especially strong with respect to those districts 
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where the Bureau had at some time in the past rendered spe- 
cific service of one kind or another in the effort to be of assist- 
ance to the schools. While the general tenor of the responses 
was favorable to the past efforts of the Bureau, many superin- 
tendents offered constructive criticisms which should be most 
helpful to the members of the staff in their future efforts to 
contribute toward the solution of some of the problems which 
Ohio school administrators face. 

The inquiry was designed to secure appraisal of the various 
services and research efforts of the Bureau which are oriented 
toward the work of the schools of Ohio. Certain aspects of the 
Bureau’s activities dealing particularly with institutions of 
higher learning were not included. 

The responses indicated clearly that many school adminis- 
trators, particularly those in the county school systems, were not 
well acquainted with either the Bureau personnel or services. 
It was evident, also, that in several cases personnel of other 
departments of the College were considered or assumed to be 
members of the staff of the Bureau of Educational Research. 
To help clarify the matter of membership, the various divisions 
into which the Bureau is unofficially divided for administrative 
purposes and the personnel in each division having the rank of 
instructor or above are listed here: 


Division Personnel 


General Office I’. C. Holy, Director 


Appointments Division 
Curriculum Division 


Editorial Division 


Evaluation Division 


Personnel Division 
Reference Division 
School of the Air 
Survey Division 


Teaching-Aids Laboratory 


John O. Niederhauser, Chairman 
Edgar Dale, Head 
Robert Steele 
Roscoe Eckelberry, Editor 
Josephine MacLatchy, 

Associate Editor 
W. R. Flesher, Head 
Marie A. Flesher 
Ross L. Mooney, Head 
Ruth Seeger, Research Librarian 
Margaret Tyler, Supervisor 
John H. Herrick, Head 
E. B. Sessions 
Norman Woelfel, Head 
Catharine Williams 
Hazel Gibbony 
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The Bureau staff is now working co-operatively to prepare a 
printed, illustrated brochure for distribution to all Ohio school 
administrators, describing the Bureau and its work. 

Several of the Bureau divisions have research assistants, 
usually graduate students, who not only help the Bureau in its 
work but also receive experience in educational research. From 
the listing of personnel it can be seen that the Bureau has a 
fairly small staff, even with the inclusion of one or two research 
assistants in a number of the divisions. It should be obvious, 
therefore, that the field work of the Bureau must necessarily be 
somewhat limited. The Survey Division of the Bureau partic- 
ularly has felt the pressure in recent years of requests for 
assistance in the field of school-building needs. Increasing 
enrollments, a changing world, and many other factors of the 
middle twentieth century have multiplied the problems which 
school men face; and this has been reflected in the increasing 
tempo of calls for assistance from the Bureau. 


HE staff believes, however, that some of its services might 
be better utilized were school men of the state aware of 
the possibilities therein. Therefore, the writer considers it ap- 
propriate at the beginning of the new school year to talk briefly 
with you regarding the Bureau services indicated in the inquiry 
in order that we may better serve the function of helping Ohio 
schools, even though we have at the present time no expecta- 
tion of increased staff or budget. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that the University and College budgets provide no 
travel money for members of the faculty who may be called 
upon to furnish consultant or other types of services to Ohio 
schools. The Bureau finds it necessary, therefore, to charge 
boards of education for expense incidental to such travel. 
With respect to the various services of the Bureau to public 
schools, the responses to the inquiry were very helpful. We 
shall consider briefly each of these services listed in the inquiry. 
The EpucationaL ReEseEARCH BULLETIN, now in its 
twenty-ninth year, is published monthly by the Editorial Divis- 
ion, September through May, and is distributed without charge 
to school superintendents of Ohio, including local executive 
heads. We found that 75 per cent of the respondents indicated 
that they received the BuLLETIN and all but 1 per cent reported 
that it was of some value to them. The respondents were prac- 
tically unanimous (99 per cent) in asking that it be continued. 
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The News Lerrer, now in its sixteenth year, is published 
by the Curriculum Division of the Bureau and is distributed 
without subscription charge to interested persons. Sixty per 
cent of the respondents indicated that they receive this publi- 
cation and expressed almost unanimously its value to them. A 
very high percentage (95 per cent) asked that it be continued. 

Approximately two-thirds of the respondents said they were 
within the listening radius of the School of the Air, but one- 
fifth of these said they never listened to the broadcasts, many 
explaining their failure to do so on the grounds of inadequate 
equipment. A special study of the School of the Air made by 
the Bureau in 1948 revealed that two out of every three class- 
rooms within the primary listening radius of Stations WOSU 
and WOSU-F™M listened to the programs during the year. For 
the current school year, the School of the Air will provide nine 
series of programs for elementary schools. 

School administrators’ use of the teacher-placement service 
of the Bureau varied greatly. Of the respondents, 42 per cent 
reported that no member of their present teaching staffs was 
secured through the Appointments Division; 14 per cent re- 
ported that more than one-tenth of their teachers had been 
secured through this Division. The respondents were almost 
unanimously (99 per cent) of the opinion that the service 
should be continued. 

With respect to assistance in the field of school-building 
needs, the respondents appeared to be appreciative of the 
Bureau’s assistance. Of those having checked that they had 
used this service, the respondents were in almost complete 
agreement concerning its value, with practically 100 per cent 
indicating “some” or “much” value. The same general type 
of response was made regarding kinds of survey service other 
than that dealing with school buildings, although it was evident 
that the building survey was the one most commonly used. 
General approval was given also to the School for Custodians. 

The Survey Division of the Bureau has, in addition to its 
survey work, published annually for several years financial 
studies of three different types. The respondents indicated that 
they regarded these studies favorably, and 99 per cent of them 
asked for their continuance. These reports are not regularly 
mailed to local executive heads. A number of the adminis- 
trators in this group, however, asked specifically to be placed 
on the mailing list to receive these reports. This will be done. 
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The Bureau offers a number of types of consultant services 
in addition to those offered by the Survey Division with regard 
to school buildings. These include the general fields of cur- 
riculum, evaluation, audio-visual help, and school finance. It 
is about these kinds of consultant service of the Bureau that 
Ohio school men seem most poorly informed. 

In the inquiry a special request was made for suggestions 
regarding additional research or service the Bureau might at- 
tempt to provide that would be helpful to Ohio schools. Re- 
sponses to this part of the questionnaire reveal that greatest 
interest centers in curriculum, school finance, consolidation, 
school buildings, and mental health of pupils and teachers. 
Many of the respondents also pointed out the need for more 
field workers to help in local workshops, to serve as consultants 
to administrators and teachers, and to make follow-up studies 
of the teaching graduates of the College of Education. The 
Bureau, as well as the College of Education as a whole, has 
recognized this need for some time and is eager to help meet 
it as budget and staff will permit. 

The writer has attempted to answer, or have members of 
the Bureau staff answer, all specific requests for further infor- 
mation contained in the returned inquiries or in the letters that 
accompanied many of them. If your request, by any chance, 
has been overlooked, I invite you to write to me regarding your 
problem or to any of the other members of the Bureau staff 
listed earlier in this article. The problems of administering a 
school, like the problems of modern life, are many and varied. 
We in the Bureau have helpful suggestions, we believe, about 
some of these problems, and we are always glad to try to guide 
you to other sources of help with regard to those matters about 
which we feel inadequate. We are interested in you and your 
schools, and we appreciate the help that many of you gave us 
by returning the inquiries. Let us all work to improve the 
lines of communication between us in order that we may com- 
bine our efforts in the solution of our common professional 


problems. [Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 














School Exploratory Experience 
for Prospective Teachers 
By L. O. ANDREWS 


r SHE task of making professional courses really functional 


is a most difficult one. Some of the problems to be 

solved include the tendency to excessive verbalism, lack 
of readiness on the part of students, and a critical absence of a 
firsthand understanding of the teacher’s activities and responsi- 
bilities. In the last two decades, one approach has been exten- 
sively explored; that is, the development of a wide range of 
field-laboratory experiences in schools and communities. The 
results of these programs have been most encouraging, but, 
unfortunately, they have seldom been successfully evaluated by 
formal research techniques. 

In the absence of more exact data, careful delineation of 
purposes, critical subjective judgments, and students’ evalua- 
tions can be used to study these laboratory activities. It is in this 
frame of reference that the general school exploratory experi- 
ence, pioneered by the College of Education of Ohio State 
University, is here considered. Known familiarly to students 
and faculty as the “September Field Experience,” it has pro- 
vided more than two thousand students with full-time contact 
with a school for a period of from two to three weeks. 

Normally, the experience comes at the beginning of the 
school year, between Labor Day and the opening of the Uni- 
versity late in September or early in October. The student 
serves as a non-paid staff assistant in return for the opportunity 
to observe a school open and organize for the year’s work. The 
activities are many and varied—from clerical duties to substi- 
tute teaching, from running errands to attending staff meetings. 
At the end of such an experience, most students have acquired 
some new ideas about school operation and what it means to 
be a teacher. 

The September Field Experience was developed experi- 
mentally as a formal part of the college program during the 
autumn of 1938 and 1939. In the years preceding 1938, 
teachers of elementary education had been fostering varied 
activities by students during their vacation period. One which 
seemed promising was a week of observation and participation 
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in a home-town school before the University opened. The 
Committee on Field Service, L. L. Love, Earl W. Anderson, 
and I’. C. Landsittel, enlarged the scope of this idea and organ- 
ized the all-college program with 162 students participating in 
1938. These students were received by 97 school systems, 
including six outside Ohio. 

During the first two years, the program was carefully 
studied, and many changes and improvements were made. In- 
formation gathered from students, teachers, administrators, and 
college supervisors formed the basis for a comprehensive eval- 
uation.’ For the next few years the plan was very popular, but 
during the war the pressure of other activities sharply reduced 
the number of students participating in it. 

With the rapid rise in college enrollments after the war, the 
September Field Experience again attracted increasing numbers 
of prospective teachers. During September, 1950, nearly four 
hundred students participated in over 200 schools in ten states. 
Participation in the program is still optional, but the present 
Field Experience Committee strongly urges students to take 
part in it at least once from their sophomore year of college on. 


ROM its inception, the program has stressed the importance 
Ks: the service which students can provide in the schools at 
this particular time. Students are continually reminded, in their 
orientation meetings and in the bulletins prepared for them, of 
the importance of giving enthusiastic, efficient service in return 
for the learning opportunities they receive. The general types 
of assistance which are suggested are: 

1. Routine clerical help to administrators and teachers during the 
first days of school 

2. Such general assistance throughout the school and community as 
may be directed 

3. Aid to teachers and pupils in the preparation and use of teaching 
materials 


4. Assistance to teachers with both instructional and non-instructional 
duties 


It is surprising how much a student can learn just serving as 
clerk and errand boy for the first two or three days of school. 
This is how two students described some of their activities: 


* See Earl W. Anderson and Robert W. Richey, “September Public-School Experience 
of Sophomores in the College of Education of the Ohio State University,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXVI (March, tg40), pp. 209-19; also, “Five Years 
with the September Public School Experience Program at Ohio State University,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX1X (February, 1943), pp. 118-23. 
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“T made myself useful in a number of trivial ways. I sold locks to 
students for their lockers, I helped unpack and distribute books, I helped 
arrange desks and seats in overcrowded classrooms, I did some typing 
and filing for the librarian, I helped get the library in running order, 
I helped pick a library staff, I sorted the mail each day, I was a mes- 
senger—going from room to room making various announcements for 
the principal, I helped manage a fire drill, and I also observed and as- 
sisted a couple of social-studies teachers in their classes.” 

“My duties consisted of the usual opening-of-school tasks, including 
the distribution of textbooks, assignment of lockers, and preparation of 
seating charts. In addition, I attended several of Mr. F.’s classes, made 
comments when asked, and observed student reaction to his teaching. 
On several occasions, when he had to attend to important matters, I 
supervised his study periods and experienced no difficulty whatsoever. 
Using Mr. F.’s room as headquarters, I visited every class in the school, 
talked with other teachers, and helped whomever I could.” 


It is interesting to note the professional concepts which stu- 
dents pick up while doing routine clerical tasks. Items such as 
these are common in their reports: 


“Since Mr. B. was responsible only for the boys in the school, I took 
the master file and made out attendance cards for every boy in school. 
In organizing this file, I was able to observe the type of work the child’s 
parents do, and in this way could gain an idea of the over-all socio- 
economic level of the child and of the student body as a whole.” 

“During my first week at M. I spent most of my time in the office. 
There I discovered what a mass of paper work backs each student. 
Triplicate schedules, attendance sheets, new pupils’ reports, special 
permits, transfers, transcripts, book cards, and so on. In addition to this, 
a complete file of information about each teacher is kept. I helped reg- 
ister new pupils the first two days and filled out personal information 
cards about them. Scanning these cards, I was greatly impressed by the 
fact that so many of the parents were out of work and that many of 
the children were from broken homes.” 


HE faculty of the College believes firmly in the value of 

firsthand experience as a part of professional teacher edu- 
cation. For more than a decade committees have been at work 
developing a set of factors of competency for prospective teach- 
ers. During the same period the Field Experience Committee 
has been initiating and organizing various field-laboratory ex- 
periences to assist in developing some of these competencies. 
The long-range plan now projects a series of nine stages to give 
the student increasingly responsible experiences leading up to 
full-time student teaching and eventually to an internship. 
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Originally, the September Field Experience was conceived 
as a desirable prelude to the sophomore year, but now it is 
elected also by many upper-class students. Recent study of the 
program in operation has shown that students with clearly 
defined purposes usually benefit most from their experience in 
the schools. Although many goals could be set up, actually 
three seem particularly important—guidance functions, gen- 
eral orientation to schools and teaching, and the building of a 
background for professional study. 

Beginning last year, the materials for students were written 
so as to differentiate upper- from lower-class students in respect 
to the values to be achieved from field experience. The values 
frequently realized are listed here as they appear in the bulle- 
tins used in the orientation courses: 

College Freshmen and Sophomores often can 
1. see a whole school at work serving the needs of its community, 
2. find out what a teacher does—see the whole job of the teacher, 
3. build a background for further professional study and growth, and 
4. form a basis for several personal decisions on teaching as a career. 


College Juniors and Seniors, in addition to [the first three just listed | 
. are usually able 


I. to serve as assistant (and substitute) teachers in their own major 


fields, 

2. to discover and analyze many problems of teaching in their subject 
areas, and 

3. to prepare directly for the increased responsibility of student 
teaching. 

The guidance function has always been an important one 
with the students (see Item 4). They use the experience as a 
basis for answering such questions as “Do I really want to 
teach?” “Will I like teaching?” “What subject (or grade 
level) would I prefer?” “What kind of school or community 
would I fit into best as a teacher?” 

Most students say that their desire to prepare to teach is 
stronger after this experience. Here are some typical comments. 

“Before I started my field experience, I wasn’t quite sure whether 
teaching was the kind of job that I’d like to do the rest of my life, and 
after the first week at C., I was sure that I was going to do something 
else. Then, after my second week there I began to feel that there was 
a place for me in teaching if I could do something for these children, 
and through this experience my mind was definitely set to teach.” 

“In general, this field experience has given some direction to my 
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future. I transferred to the College of Education this summer, still very 
uncertain as to what I really wanted and where I was going. But since 
this pleasant experience [my ideas have become] much more definite.” 

“Teaching, which has always appealed to me as interesting and 
fun, has now assumed in my experience an aspect of dignity similar to 
that of parenthood; teaching is a creative art. I am more sure now 
than ever before that teaching is the life for me.” 


A small fraction of the participants, probably never over 
five per cent, find the experience distasteful and definitely 
decide to leave teacher education. Although this group is sur- 
prisingly small, the faculty believe this is an important means 
of early elimination of students who might otherwise find stu- 
dent teaching and regular teaching dissatisfying later. 

Of the many other values which have been noted, two in 
particular are seldom achieved in any other way. Nearly all 
students who elect the September Field Experience get an 
understanding of the problems and practices of the first days 
of the school year which will serve them well when they start 
that important first year of teaching, because student teachers 
are generally assigned after school opens and seldom get this 
valuable experience. 

Students are instructed to attach themselves to the prin- 
cipal’s office at first and to work from there. Their reports show 
a surprisingly acute appreciation of the problems and functions 
of school administration, which is a wholesome attitude for all 
teachers to have. Comments such as these are very common in 
students’ reports: 


“T am glad that I have seen administration’s side of the school. I 
feel, too, that I know fairly well what the teacher can expect in the way 
of instructional materials and other facilities, as well as in the number 
and nature of her duties in the average school. In short, I have a pretty 
well-formed idea of how much there is for education to do and what 
there is to do it with in the sort of school situation in which I rather 
expect to find myself.” 

“First, I wanted to see the administration end of the business as it 
was getting started. I was interested in learning just what problems 
arose and how these problems could and would be solved. I believe that 
a lot of beginning teachers fail to realize what a tremendous task the 
administrator has. The reason they fail to understand is because they do 
not know what he does. I felt that the only way to learn what goes on 
was by actually working in the office. That explains why I put in long 
days, staying on at the school after the teaching staff had gone home.” 
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1. responsibility for operating the program is placed in 
the Student Field Experience Office, one of the five major 
administrative offices serving the College. Here the materials 
are prepared, descriptive bulletins are provided for all students 
during the orientation course, and applications are received 
early in the spring quarter. The co-ordinator goes to many 
sections of the lower-level professional courses such as educa- 
tional psychology, where information is given and questions 
answered. Several hundred students are brought together at 
different times for an orientation session and instruction on the 
procedures for completing arrangements with the schools. 

The selection of the school is important, but this choice is 
left entirely to the student. He is instructed to pick the best 
school available within commuting distance of his home during 
September. Return to one’s own senior high school is discour- 
aged, especially for the beginning Sophomore, although many 
still prefer it. The choice of an elementary school or junior 
high school is recommended to all Sophomores and Juniors, 
even secondary-education majors. Beginning Seniors generally 
pick a school of the type in which they expect to do student 
teaching. To avoid overcrowding, a quota system is set up for 
the schools in Columbus and its environs. 

Because of the number of students and schools involved, 
many bulletins and forms are used, and their effectiveness is 
the key to the success of the whole venture.” Upon making 
application, a student receives an instruction sheet and a bul- 
letin which serves as a letter of introduction when he goes to a 
school for an interview with the principal or superintendent. 
Upon approval, one page of this bulletin is returned to the 
College as a record of placement, and the rest remains in the 
school as a record of the agreement, a description of the plan, 
and a personal data sheet on the student. 

In August, follow-up letters are sent to both students and 
schools to keep an accurate record of final plans. The other 
most important bulletin, one of directions and suggestions for 
the student, is sent to his home address the last week in August. 
About September 15, a request goes to each principal for a one- 
page report on each student. Upon the return of this form, a let- 
ter of thanks is sent to the person who actually made the rating. 


* A complete set of the bulletins and forms used in this program will be supplied by 
the author to any teacher-education institution. 
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Real supervision of students so widely scattered is impos- 
sible. However, the college has always sent staff members into 
the field to visit these students and the co-operating schools. 
Under present budget limitations, it is only possible to visit 
those Ohio schools co-operating for the first time in two or 
three years. The purpose of the visits is not supervisory in the 
true sense. At present, the purposes are: to maintain good 
public relations with the schools, to help students indirectly by 
giving them a realization of the importance of the experience, 
to help all concerned in the schools in which the program has 
been misunderstood and students are being exploited or ignored, 
and to help public-school administrators realize their important 
role in teacher education. 


TUDENTs in any professional curriculum are prone to ask, 
S “Why don’t you give us something practical, or something 
we can really use?” Thus, it would be expected that students 
would respond enthusiastically to an experience through which 
they can actually become a part of the staff of a school. In 
recent years, the evidence from students’ reports, staff observa- 
tions, and school ratings shows that more than 90 per cent have 
a valuable experience, ‘and at least 80 per cent are really enthu- 
siastic about it. A surprising number repeat the experience once 
or even twice on their own initiative. 

In the bulletins addressed to administrators and students, 
five separate areas of activity are suggested as follows: orienta- 
tion, assisting with routine, assisting with non-instructional 
activities, assisting with teaching activities, and assisting with 
professional activities. The fourth activity named really appeals 
to students—they want to try their hand at teaching, as this 
comment from a Senior shows: 

There was only one thing wrong with my September Field Experi- 
ence. I didn’t get a chance to teach. After I had become acquainted 
with the school and the pupils, I wanted to do much more than keep 
records, sort mail, type, file, make announcements, and distribute books. 
I wanted to teach. Since I was denied that opportunity during Septem- 
ber, my student teaching now means much more to me. 

Such a comment is not at all typical, for many students get 
opportunities beyond their fondest dreams, and sometimes their 
best judgment tells them not to attempt some tasks. More than 
half of the reports in 1949 showed that students had either 
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substitute or planned teaching experiences. These excerpts from 
students’ papers can be duplicated scores of times each year: 


“On Thursday of that week, Miss B., teacher of Spanish, asked me 
if I thought I was ready to take over her elementary class for a recitation 
period, She spent an hour with me, briefing me on what had been 
assigned the previous day for that day’s lesson. Her lesson plan was 
very complete.” 

“T spent most of my time in the sixth grade observing, marking 
papers, helping slow pupils, and teaching art lessons. The children 
seemed interested in art and were most co-operative in listening to 
directions. I was very much pleased with their results.” 

“The assistance with teaching which I was permitted, although not 
extensive, has given me a certain amount of confidence in my ability to 
get along with students and still to maintain a student-teacher relation- 
ship. It has shown me some weaknesses in my own preparation for 
teaching which I shall attempt to correct before graduation.” 

“As for actual teaching experiences, I was extremely fortunate. On 
Thursday of the first week, I was given a job of regular teaching. I 
taught junior English, senior business training, first-year French, second- 
year Latin, and had ch: irge of some study halls. Until I was put into 
an actual teaching situation, I didn’t realize what I was up against. I 
asked myself, Have I planned enough work to keep busy all period? 
Can I keep the attention of all the pupils? Can [ talk clearly enough 
and slowly enough? Do they understand what I am talking about? 
Such problems as these caused me to think.” 


There is an interesting psychological advantage in doing 
substitute teaching for one’s “first” teaching. Students simply 
do not have time to get frightened, whereas student teachers 
often have built up a terrifying picture of what is coming. 
Youthful enthusiasm and the stimulation of the pinch hitter’s 
role often enable these participants to do a surprisingly good 
job and to get excellent professional stimulation from the 
experience. 

Students go to great lengths to recommend the experience 
to others. For instance, they often say: 

“T think this two weeks of service to the schools is the most valuable 
experience I have had in the College of Education. I hope that someday 
every beginning teacher will have the same opportunity that I had be- 
cause the experience was invaluable.” 

“T would like to say that this was an elective, and I feel that I have 
gained more practical knowledge out of this work than I have out cf 
any other course that I have taken at the University.” 

“Tf all embryonic teachers could experience the satisfaction, enthu- 
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siasm, and courtesy which I did in this field service, I feel certain that 
they would return to college with new determination to make of them- 
selves the best possible educators.” 


“T now have a better appreciation of my courses in education with 
a better idea of what to look for.” 


RIGINALLY, it was supposed that it would be difficult to 
O convince administrators of the value of the plan. Act- 
ually, they have almost always been cordial and helpful. 
Difficulties have been chiefly a lack of understanding of the 
program and of what students were expected to do. Teachers, 
also, have been most co-operative, but in the elementary schools 
they are, perhaps, quicker to see ways in which to use the stu- 
dents profitably. In fact, nearly every kindergarten and first- 
grade teacher in Ohio would have a student assistant in 
September if that number were available. 

Many administrators have accepted these young college 
students as “regular” staff members, inviting them to all 
teachers’ meetings, as for example: 

I was very fortunate in being invited to attend a social meeting held 
by the faculty prior to the opening of school. The principal was very 
kind to me and introduced me to the staff. It also happened that one of 
the men I had known here at the University was a member of the staff, 
and he made me feel right at home. They had planned a delightful get- 
together program, and I became acquainted with most of the members 
of the staff, including the janitors and the bus drivers. When school 
officially opened, I found that the entire staff treated me as one of them, 
and [I tried to live up to their expectations by doing whatever needed to 
be done. 

The public-school personnel are so appreciative of the help 
which the students give that it seems altogether likely that they 
tend to overrate them as prospective teachers. One University 
staff member remarked, after seeing about forty students on a 
thousand-mile swing about the state, “I just can’t believe that 
all of our students are as good as these principals and superin- 
tendents think they are.” Exaggerated or not, this favorable 
attitude toward students on the part of school teachers and 
officials certainly makes the program easier to operate. 

The reports submitted about the students are prepared by 
teachers as well as administrators. The college does not use 
them in assigning marks as judgments of competency to teach, 
because the time is too short to obtain such evaluation. The 
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reports are used in guidance and could be even more useful if 
the mechanics of getting them into the hands of the proper staff 
members were easier. The reports about most students are 
complimentary, such as: 

“Miss B. seems intensely interested in boys and girls and in primary 
teaching. We were glad to have her in our school. She should make an 
excellent teacher.” 

“This unusual rating might seem to indicate indiscrimination on the 
part of the staff, but it does not. Miss V. was so unfailingly pleasant 
and helpful that we all felt she would be a very valuable addition to any 
faculty. I wish I knew of hundreds like her who would choose teaching 
as a profession.” 

“This student has been outstanding in initiative, ability, accuracy, 
and speed in getting things done. She can see what is to be done and do 
it without being told. Her willingness and cheerfulness in doing assigned 
tasks have been greatly appreciated. No university student previously 
assigned has come up to the standards set by Miss H.” 

“This is the second year Miss S. has worked in my classes. Her 
poise is much improved, teaching technique better, and determination 
improved.” 

Many reports also give undesirable characteristics as well as 


suggestions of ways in which students could improve, such as 
these: 


“Mr. J. is a willing hard worker, but to be a teacher he must de- 
velop more aggressiveness and positive action in his relationship with 
students.” 

“Whatever that ‘stuff’ is that a good teacher has, this young man 
doesn’t have it. If you can, in some way, get it into him, it certainly 
should be done; if you can’t, he should be directed toward other fields 
than school work, as he will be unsuccessful, and therefore unhappy 
in it.” 

“Miss R’s work with the class has been very satisfactory. However, 
I am inclined to think that she is a trifle overconfident. Tact is an essen- 
tial in elementary-school teaching, not only in conversing with the 
parents, but in maintaining pleasant relations with the staff. It is im- 
portant that Miss R. cultivate this trait.” 


Even in these reports on the students, the desire of teachers 
and principals to help prospective teachers is expressed over 
and over in ways such as these: 

“This is a fine program, and we will be glad to accept future stu- 
dents from O.S. U. Mr. N. was a good addition to our staff.” 

“This is a fine service to both local schools and the students. 

“This is the first opportunity to have a student coming into our 


” 
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school with this type of exploratory experience. I think it is an excellent 
idea and an exceptional opportunity for the prospective teacher. I hope 
we can be of service again in the future.” 

“Miss E. proved a valuable help at a busy time. We would be glad 
to furnish the same opportunity to another student at some future time.” 


T PRESENT, the September Field Experience is not a re- 
A quired part of any teacher-preparation curriculum. Stu- 
dents are required to meet certain levels of competency for 
entrance to upper-level professional work, called “Admission 
to Junior Standing.” This includes 100 points for field experi- 
ence, including work experience, non-school leadership respon- 
sibilities, school contacts, and extra-curricular leadership. Most 
non-veteran students have to engage in some extra activity to 
meet this standard. 

The College provides two organized programs by which 
students may gain points, experience in leadership through 
community service and the September Field Experience, for 
which 20 points are given for each full week of service. The 
Field Experience Committee is now at work on a new set of 
standards as a result of which most of the students, instead of 
about one-third of them as at present, will work in the schools 
in September at least once. 

The experience itself carries no credit, but students may 
enroll in Education 502, Interpretation of Field Experience in 
Schools. This course meets in small discussion groups during 
the autumn quarter and each student writes a paper analytically 
reporting his experience. This paper is the chief basis for 
assigning the mark in the course, and it earns the student pro- 
fessional elective credit. 

The faculty is convinced of the value of the field experience 
but recognizes the difficulty of integrating it closely with the 
professional course sequence. At present, faculty members lean 
toward the idea that it should immediately precede the first 
professional course in the sophomore year and could best be 
repeated just before a methods course or student teaching in 
the senior year. 

There are those staff members who question the wisdom of 
placing Sophomores and Juniors in any and all types of schools; 
many of them are of necessity traditional schools and often 

[Continued on page 168 | 











Japan’s Primer of Democracy 
By E. E. LEWIS 


(): of the most interesting and significant documents 


ever published in Japan is its Primer of Democracy, 
prepared under the direction of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of the Japanese Government and published as a textbook 
by that government late in 1948 and early in 1949. This text- 
book was written by a committee of Japanese scholars, drawn 
from the fields of political science, economics, history, and jour- 
nalism, who worked for over two years in close collaboration 
with similar authorities associated with the Occupation. The 
book is read and studied in the public school from the seventh 
grade through college and is widely circulated and in great 
demand in parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, social 
and political clubs, unions, and other gatherings. It is furnished 
free to educational institutions and at a nominal price to other 
persons or groups. Over five million copies have thus far been 
circulated. Each successive edition is being revised and strength- 
ened as the demand for it increases. It now contains about 150 
pages. A mimeographed English version is available and may 
be secured by writing the Ministry of Education, Tokyo, Japan. 
An idea of the contents of the book may be gleaned from 
reading the titles of the major chapters: 


The Essence of Democracy Politics and People 

The Story of Democracy Democracy in Social Life 
The Structure of Democracy Democracy in Economic Life 
The Suffrage Democracy and Labor Unions 
Majority Rule Democracy and Dictatorship 


An Enlightened Electorate 


Prior to the surrender, the Japanese were taught to humble 
themselves and to yield subserviently to the power of their 
rulers. They were compelled to endure a subordinate réle 
silently, quoting for their comfort such proverbs as “Where 
might is master, justice is servant,” or “Kings have long arms.” 
Moral and religious codes reinforced the will of the State, and 
“Thought Police” were used to keep even school children in 
line. Individualism was denounced as synonymous with des- 
picable egoism. Japanese society was classified by the term 
Shi-No-Ko-Sho, meaning Samurai-Farmer-Craftsman-Mer- 
chant. This is a feudalistic system that still persists. The 
Japanese are prone to respect or despise a person according to 
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his family lineage or rank, instead of in terms of his true worth 
as a human being. Superiors still domineer their subordinates 
or patronize their favorite followers. The first-born boy is supe- 
rior to the other boys. Boys are by nature superior to girls. 
Husbands are superior to wives. Wives must be silent and obey 
their fathers, their husbands, their mothers-in-law, and ever 
their eldest sons. There is a Japanese saying, “You may as well 
reason with a crying child as to contend with authority.” Filial 
piety, inherited from generations of ancestors, is deep rooted 
and cannot be thrown off quickly. It is the organizing principle 
of a society based on a family system. There are five social 
relationships: relationships between sovereign and subject, 
father and son, husband and wife, elder and younger brothers, 
and friend and friend. Each relationship is governed by a 
moral principle, and these basic moral principles are the “com- 
mon way of the world,” which should be followed by all men. 
All of these five relationships are conceived in terms of 
family. That is why filial piety is considered the foundation of 
virtues. The whole structure of society is conceived as a family 
matter, so loyalty to family is supreme. 

So the Primer of Democracy preaches a new and revolu- 
tionary doctrine in emphasizing the necessity for each person in 
Japan to think for himself, to respect himself and his own 
personality, and to be faithful to his own beliefs. He must 
learn that this individualism is not selfish egoism because it 
demands a respect of one’s self as a human being. This most 
interesting Primer says: 

“He who insists upon his own rights must also respect the rights of 
others.” 

“He who demands his own freedom must deeply esteem the free- 
dom of others.” 

“Equality of man means giving equal opportunities to all individuals 
to develop their knowledge and talents.” 

“Democracy is not merely a political system. It is a spiritual view 
that must pervade every aspect of human life. It is the spirit of respect 
for man. It is the attitude that values the rights of others as well as 
one’s own. It is a conviction, and a determination to base every action 
on good will, fraternity, and a sense of responsibility. Democracy is 
made in the hearts and minds of the people.” 

The chapter entitled “Democracy and Dictatorship” is 
especially significant. It reviews briefly and frankly democracy 

[Continued on page 167) 














EDITORIAL COMM ENT 


Elementary Schools and School Buildings 
, “wo new elementary-school buildings recently visited 


provide a striking object lesson on the great advances 

made in elementary education within the lifetime of 
persons not yet old. The classrooms in these buildings are 
greatly different from those in which most middle-aged per- 
sons spent their school days. They are well lighted, both nat- 
urally and artificially, and attractively decorated. They have 
running water, abundant cupboard and shelf space and, for the 
lower grades, toilets for each room. The desks and chairs are 
movable. There are large and well-equipped kindergarten 
rooms, with their own entrances and playgrounds. 

Even more striking than the classrooms are the other fea- 
tures of the buildings. There are workrooms or project rooms, 
some attached to individual classrooms and others for the use 
of whole grades or groups of grades. One of the buildings, for 
example, has a project room for each first- and second-grade 
classroom, another for all the third- and fourth-grade children, 
and another for all the fifth- and sixth-graders. The buildings 
also have auditoriums, libraries, kitchens and dining rooms, 
gymnasiums, health suites, and parent-conference rooms. 

In elementary education, we have pretty well abandoned 
the idea that schooling is chiefly a matter of learning from 
books. We accept the principle that the school, if it is to do a 
good job, must provide a wide variety of experience for the 
pupils. These buildings are designed for this kind of program. 

They are designed also to serve as community centers. The 
auditoriums have their own entrances and so can be used inde- 
pendently of other parts of the building. No doubt, the audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, and dining rooms will be utilized for 
many community functions. 

Elementary education has come a long way since the day of 
the little red schoolhouse and the big red schoolhouse of fifty 
years ago. It has moved a good deal farther than secondary 
education has during the same period. How fast has it moved 
in relation to educational needs? Does the average elementary 
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school of today meet the needs of its times any better than the 
average school of 1900 did? These are not easy questions to 
answer; probably the answer to the latter is no. The growth 
of industry and urbanization and consequent complexity of 
modern life, the development of one world with respect to 
space and time and of two sharply opposed worlds with respect 
to political policy and military might, the increased pressure of 
population on diminishing natural resources—these and other 
developments have brought about educational needs so different 
in degree from those of our grandmothers’ time as to be dif- 
ferent in kind. 

Along with these social changes which have brought new 
and greater educational needs have gone greatly increased 
knowledge and understanding of child development and of 
educational procedures. Particularly important has been the 
increased appreciation of the importance of experiences in early 
life in shaping character and personality. All this adds up to 
greatly broadened functions for the elementary school; these 
new buildings are designed accordingly. 

There is every reason to believe that social change, the 
growth of educational knowledge and understanding, and the 
consequent modification of school programs will continue. 
Probably buildings which are the “last word” today will be 
just as much out of date in 2000 a.p. as those built in 1900 
are now. Hence, designers of school buildings should take into 
consideration not only the present educational program but the 
need for flexibility and adaptability. By doing so, they can 
greatly retard the obsolescence of their buildings. 

The building, of course, is by no means the most important 
factor in the effectiveness of a school. A good building can 
facilitate but not guarantee a good program; it is possible to 
have a poor program in a fine building and an excellent pro- 
gram in a poor one. It is as true today as it has been in the 
past that “‘as is the teacher, so is the school.” 

Our greatest need in elementary education is administrators 
and teachers who have the highest type of professional compe- 
tence and commitment. To educate such persons is one of the 
chief challenges facing this and other colleges of education. It 
is particularly difficult in the face of the present shortage of 
candidates. R.HLE. 
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NationaL SociETyY FoR THE Stupy oF Epucation. Learning and Instruc- 
tion, Chicago: National Society for the Study of Education, 1950. xii-+ 
352-+iv pp. (Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part I). 

A comparison of the present volume with the 1942 Yearbook, which also 
dealt with learning, is illuminating. The earlier symposium was in two parts. 
Part I was an extraordinarily lucid statement of the theories of learning which 
had evolved within the science of psychology. Part I1 demonstrated that, 
despite the theoretical differences so openly discussed in Part I, there was a 
respectable body of agreed fact and principle and that this constituted a con- 
tribution of great value to educational practice. One has the impression, 
however, that the impact of the book was greater on psychologists than on 
educators in the more restricted sense. 

At any rate, the 1950 Yearbook begins at the other end, with the prac- 
tical problems of instruction. It asks, for example, how we may teach motor 
skills, aesthetic appreciation, or thinking. Each such problem must first be 
reformulated in psychological terms, then the necessary facts must be assem- 
bled; and from these facts the general principles resident in the problem can 
be brought to light. This is a venture not in pure science but in applied 
psychology or psychotechnology. Because the principles are thus generated 
by specific problems, they are apt to be more limited in their scope; but they 
are much richer in direct applicability to workaday life. 

As in any symposium, the contributions are uneven. Lester Anderson’s 
critique (in the Introduction) of “Methods” is incisive. Courses and text- 
books in this field are about methods; they do not provide actual experience 
or training in dealing with concrete problems. “Methods of teaching,” more- 
over, if they are not to be mere “cookbook” recipes, must be rooted in an 
understanding of how children learn—not, be it noted, of how they memorize 
lessons. The summary of the nature of learning by Anderson and Gates 
(Chap. 1) should therefore be required reading for every student of education. 

Hilgard and Russell faced a difficult task in Chapter II on “Motivation.” 
Common sense and dependable empirical fact have been blended to give a 
chapter of notable sanity and real usefulness. One is impressed, however, by 
the incompleteness—probably the necessary incompleteness—of the treatment. 

The present reviewer found most meat in Chapter IV, on the learning of 
information, concepts, and generalizations, by Brownell and Hendrickson. 
At every step, experiment and the problems of instruction are closely cor- 
related. It is perhaps too bad that the resulting body of knowledge cannot be 
given some esoteric name and be the basis for a new “School”; for if it is 
absorbed by teachers, it is capable of almost revolutionary changes in the 
effectiveness of instruction. On second thought, perhaps it is just as well not 
to start a new “School,” since the principles developed in this chapter hold 
for any kind of school. 


In some of the other chapters the correction of a philosophy or a point of 
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view by empirical findings is less manifest. Yet every chapter conforms to the 
aim of the Yearbook, which is to focus attention upon the learner and his 
activity as the central problem of instruction. The emphasis will not generate 
a new “movement,” but it will help us to train teachers who can teach. 


Horace B. ENGuIisH 


NaTIONAL SoclETY FOR THE Srupy oF Epucation. The Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, Chicago: National Society for the Study of Education, 
1950. xilit350+1xii pp. (Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part II). 

Part II of the Forty-Ninth Yearbook is an excellent summary of current 
opinions. Outstanding representatives in the field are included in its list of 
contributors. Its aims as stated in the introduction are: “to give the reader an 
overview of the general concepts and problems relating to all groups of excep- 
tional children . . .” (page 2); to consider separately those handicapped 
visually, acoustically, orally, orthopedically, mentally, and socially, in addition 
to the cardiopathic and the gifted child; and “to push forward the frontiers 
of the care and education of exceptional children . . .” (page 2). Its first 
aim is suitably attained; for the college teacher it offers a useful text for a 
general survey course in this field. 

Although well arranged and edited, it suffers the common faults of such 
collections. The contributions overlap; it has the shallowness inherent in a 
general approach to the non-specialist; and, most serious, it offers few if any 
specific techniques to the classroom teacher. 

In the final section of the book, Samuel A. Kirk, chairman of the com- 
mittee, deplores the actual lack of research in specific techniques and thought- 
fully offers tentative directions for study. His outline might be the starting 
point for the next yearbook in this field. It is the only chapter that the 


specialist might read with profit. Dinscaiaa eanianiiile 


Davies, DaniEL R., anD Hosier, Frep W. The Challenge of School Board 
Membership. New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1949. vi-++-153 pp. 

This small book should be available to every school-board member. There 
is much information presented which is already known to professional edu- 
cators but perhaps little understood by the average board member. The 
Preface points out that membership on a board of education is an important 
office in a democratic society and throughout the book the reader is always 
conscious of this fact. 

In addition to dealing with the activities of boards of education, the rela- 
tionships of board members to the community, staff, and pupils are constantly 
kept in mind. The importance of the school superintendent, his duties, and 
the multiplicity of his public-relations problems are explained. 

Two chapters are devoted to the significance and nature of membership 
on a board of education; one chapter defines a good school; two chapters 
explain personnel relationships; and two chapters deal with the physical plant 
and the financing of the school program. Another chapter interprets the rela- 
tionship of the superintendent to the board, the staff, and the community. 
The final chapter pertains to the evaluation of the school program. There are 
three sections in the Appendix: one gives a self-test for board members, one 
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offers suggestions to new board members, and the third lists additional readings. 

This is not a textbook or a publication for professors of school adminis- 
tration but is written for the members of school boards. The facts are 
presented succinctly. The purpose is threefold: to point out the problems 
confronting school-board members, to emphasize the importance of these 


problems, and to educate boards to understand them. ; s 
E. B. Sessions 


Henry, Vircit, The Place of Religion in Public Schools. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. x-+-164 pp. 

“The purpose of this book,” the author states, “is to offer basic guidance 
to communities desiring to experiment with an objective study of religion in 
the public schools” (page 11). ‘This reviewer finds the guidance offered 
tends to be both confused and contradictory. 

The author, for example, states, “the principle of complete freedom of 
religion should be preserved. This principle includes the right of every person 
to accept any religion that he chooses or to reject all religion . . . to insist 
that they engage in religious exercises against their will would be a violation 
of this principle” (page 71). Yet in instances where religious practices now 
are sponsored by the school, the author says, 
leaders . . . may find the following suggestions helpful: 

a. Simple exercises of worship in assembly programs might be justified on the grounds that 
certain forms of worship—for example, saying the Lord’s Prayer or the Twenty-third 
Psalm—are a part of our culture and that persons unaccustomed to such common 


experiences are not educated” (page 81). 


Another instance of apparent contradiction in the author’s recommenda- 
tions follows: “If the whole community pioneers together, it is reasonable to 
expect the whole community to co-operate to make the plan succeed; if the 
schools attempt to pioneer alone, it is unlikely that the community support 
will be strong” (page 107). Yet the author advises that “‘it is generally 
unwise to publicize widely the plans for special projects. Often the result of 
too much publicity is the appearance of opposition which otherwise would not 
have been felt” (page 72). 

The author contends that “the other by-product which should result 
from the program is greater unity of Americans of all faiths” (page 36). Yet 
in his program he sanctions “‘worship in general assembly programs and in the 
celebration of special days . . . with the definite arrangements to excuse 
children at the request of their parents” (page 81). 

The author, in this reviewer’s opinion, equivocates on the following 
issues: Can morals and ethics be taught effectively without resort to super- 
natural sanctions? and What effect does an objective study of religion have 


upon pupils’ moral and spiritual values? 
ee P Rosert E, JEwett 


Unesco. Study Abroad: International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
364 pp. 


Put simply, the aim of Unesco is to help people of the world share each 
other’s ideas in the fields of education, science, and culture. One of the ways 
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of sharing the world’s ideas is through the international exchange of profes- 
sors and students. The fellowship and scholarship are, of course, important 
instruments in facilitating such exchange. 

Volume II, 1949, of Study Abroad contains the results of a second world- 
wide study of fellowships and scholarships for study abroad, available for 
1949, 1950, 1951, 1952. 

This volume includes not only information about student exchange but 
also programs for promoting the interchange of teachers, workers, and young 
people. One learns, for example, that Ohio State University at Columbus, 
Ohio, U.S.A., has unrestricted tuition-fee fellowships ‘available to nationals 
of all countries; must be graduates” (page 237-A 1106). Stanford University 
has ten $2,260 fellowships “available to nationals of all countries; preference 
given to the student whose field of study will tend to place him in civic rather 
than technical activity” (page 239-A 1132). Almost twenty-two thousand 
awards donated by 72 countries and territories, by the United Nations, and 
by other specialized agencies are reported here. 

Volume II also contains extensive surveys of programs for short-term 
teaching abroad (three thousand teachers in 18 countries in 1948), interna- 
tional programs for the promotion of workers’ exchanges for vocational and 
cultural purposes (thirty thousand to forty thousand workers for 1949), and 
information on some 180 national and international organizations in Europe 
sponsoring international educational exchanges of young people. 

This extensive compilation is one answer to the question, ‘‘What is Unesco 


really doing?” 7 
‘ 8 Epcar Dae 


Witson, Mary Keeuinc. A Study of Achievement of College Students in 
oe Courses in Food Preparation and Serving and Related Factors. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. vili-+81 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
958). 

The author’s concern in this dissertation is with the background of stu- 
dents at the beginning of their first college study of food preparation and 
serving, rather than with their achievement in a college course. A total of 131 
such beginning students in two colleges were studied. An information test and 
performance or laboratory test were used to give evidence of background. The 
former was a test devised by the author. Laboratory work was scored by means 
of the Brown Minnesota Check List for Food Preparation and Serving and the 
Brown Food Score Cards. The three scores determined by these means were 
then correlated with a number of factors, such as intelligence, previous study 
of home economics, amount and type of home experience with food, size of 
home community, educational level of parents, and economic status of the 
family. 

The potential value of such a study depends much upon its design and 
upon the quality of the evaluation instruments which are used. In these 
respects, several questions may be raised. 

A first question is: Should a study of students’ background for a given 
field be limited—as in this study—to information and skills? Or should these 
two aspects of behavior be recognized as giving only a partial picture? If one’s 
concern is with readiness for college work in a given field, such objectives as 
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students’ interests, their value patterns, their ability to make applications in 
situations which are new to them, and the like, are also important. It would 
seem that an evaluation project should sample some of these. The author does 
not appear to have made use of the literature which stresses this approach to 
evaluation, or recent studies in home economics which have applied it. 

Another question: Was the information test a satisfactory instrument? It 
is impossible to judge this point; for the test was not included in the report. 
It had high reliability with the groups examined. But a reliable information 
cest is not necessarily a strong one. It would be interesting to know whether 
it sampled information which was vital, whether its organization made pos- 
sible a meaningful interpretation of results, and whether it discriminated 
between superior and inferior students. 

A final point: Should such an information test be based on the high-school 
and 4-H Club courses of study and common textbooks—as was largely done in 
this report—or should it be keyed to current college courses in the subject? 
There are two points of view on this question. An investigator’s purpose 
would seem to give the answer. Is he concerned with how well the pre-college 
institutions may have done their work or with what the student already 
knows—no matter where learned—of the material ordinarily included in the 
early college courses? 

The problem considered in this dissertation—the background of students 
as they begin college work—is one in which many home economists are inter- 
ested. Its continued study should lead to a raising of the maturity level of 


college offerings. Rutu LEHMAN 


Mort, Paut R., anp VincENT, WiLuiam S. Modern Educational Practice: 
a Handbook for Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1950. vili+-437 pp. 

The subtitle of this book, ““A Handbook for Teachers,” rather accurately 
indicates and delimits its use. Neither a basic textbook nor a comprehensive 
source book for any one subject-area or grade-level, it is a compilation of 
practices found successful by various teachers in a wide variety of subjects and 
school activities. After ten pages explaining how the handbook may be used 
as a “handy” source of ideas, eight pages on how and why the authors wrote 
the book, and twelve pages in “A Look at What Good Schools Are Doing,” 
368 pages are devoted to illustrative “Modern Practices” as related to twenty- 
one topics, ranging from “Stimulating Situations and Problems” through 
“Varied Drill Devices” to “Staff Participation.” 

For any readers who may be surprised at the inclusion of such a topic as 
“Varied Drill Devices” in a 1950 volume entitled Modern Educational Prac- 
tice, the authors explain: “Drill is probably the oldest of all teaching practices. 
It seems that schools have always used it—drill in spelling, practice exercises 
in arithmetic, memory work on facts, poems, outlines. . . . Though drill 
itself is old, the way in which it is used in good schools is new” (page 309). 
They then present the following five characteristics of modern drill: Pupils 
who do not need to be drilled are not drilled. When drill is given it is highly 
individualized. Various appeals to interest are used. Drill has meaning. Other 
practices have superseded drill in some instances. Some teachers now argue 
that, if drill has “meaning,” it is no longer drill, but is self-motivated “pur- 
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poseful practice.” However, the authors conclude the section by stating: “At 
the present time if spelling (or arithmetic processes, or grammatical usage, or 
central facts of American history) must be learned, good schools see that they 
are taught. If pupils are not able to learn them through any other method, 
then they are taught by means of drill” (page 310). 

At the end of the volume, Supplements A and B, “Thirty Psychological 
Guides to Good Teaching” and “Twenty Social Guides to Good Teaching,” 
add much to the stimulating and thought-provoking assets of the book. It 
must be noted that the “Thirty Psychological Guides” provide small support 
for the topic “Varied Drill Devices,” but are consistent with the remainder 
of the volume. Although somewhat repetitive, these supplements should be 
quite helpful to those teachers who would examine their practices thoughtfully. 

Lowry W. Harpinc 


Runes, Dacosert D. Letters to My Son. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. x-+92 pp. 

This is a volume of personal meditations in the form of letters expressing 
the reaction of the author to perennial problems of life and to world condi- 
tions today, dedicated to his mother, victim of Teutonic fury. The point of 
view is Jewish and especially conscious of the trials of the Jews as a minority 
group which has suffered intensely under the injustices of so-called Christian 
powers. The book is full of the conviction that the author’s people are the 
chosen people in spite of all their unhappy experiences. From their sufferings 
they have come to a surer sense of justice and of the basic values of life. 

A typical thought is the question How much of a hole in reality would be 
left if your possessions were to vanish? The gadgets of modern civilization 
would not leave a noticeable hole. But one thing would make a great hole— 
the Book, containing the Torah, distinguished from the many books that are 
written by harlots, hacks, big-shots, and confidence men, who write to amuse 
or to exploit but not to instruct and uplift. From this, through meditations 
on “True Friendship,” the “Failure of Success,” and the “Quest for Happi- 
ness,” the author moves to “Evening Thoughts” on a man’s age as measured 
not by years and conspicuousness but by depth and significance of experience. 

ALBERT E. Avey 


Japan’s Primer of Democracy 
[Continued from page 159| 


in political life, democracy in social life, and democracy in 
economic life. Then it takes up, one by one, some of the more 
important criticisms of democracy, such as the alleged failure 
of majority rule. It says that the opponents of democracy— 
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the dictators—contend that majority decisions result in moboc- 
racy. “The masses determine political policies by the sheer 
force of numbers and the masses are notoriously ignorant and 
shortsighted.” The views of persons with a “superior” outlook 
are shelved. It is “government of number, not of quality.” 
This criticism is answered very effectively, as is also the criti- 
cism that democracy overemphasizes individualism. The chapter 
then considers the pros and cons of theoretical communism as 
well as Russian communism and concludes with a comparison 
of communism with democracy. It points out that unless the 
people are free to seek and explore the path that leads to their 
own destination, it is neither a “government of the people” nor 
a “government dy the people.” Dictatorship is based on the 
philosophy of force and violence. Democracy is based upon the 
philosophy of peace, order, co-operation, intelligence, and 
understanding. “If we lay this ideal to heart and make constant 
effort for its realization, the ideal will not forever remain an 
ideal but will one day become a vital reality, enriching and 
ennobling the lives of men and nations.” 

Perhaps we need an American version of a Primer of De- 
mocracy for secondary and college students of the English- 
speaking nations. [Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 


School Exploratory Experience 


for Prospective Teachers 
[Continued from page 157 | 


have poor educational programs. To be sure, this is a limitation 
which must be recognized, but after reading hundreds of re- 
ports in which students have evaluated their experiences, the 
author confidently believes this does not seriously affect the 
quality and importance of the learning taking place. The stu- 
dents do experience reality in public education today. They 
come back to college with a clearer understanding of where 
teachers must start to improve the schools. Finally, they have 
no illusions about the types of schools into which they must go 
as beginning teachers. [Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 








